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he, or, rather, greater than he that is under hig 
ministration only ; and how he and his minis- 
tration were to decrease ; but the ministration 
of Christ is to increase, whose baptism is with 
fire and with the Holy Ghost, and who will 
thoroughly purge his floor. And then I came 
to witness that it was, indeed, the work of God 
to believe rightly and truly on him whom God 
hath sent; and this purifying, saving faith is 
the gift of God; and the very spring ur vital 
principle of it is’ divine love. And then I 
sy sne over him whom I had pierced with 
that He did send the spirit of His Son again | my unbelief and hardness of heart. Then did 
into my heart, in order that I might dic to sin,|1 eat my bread with weeping, and mingle m 

by bearing the daily cross, and living in self-|drink with tears. I was between 19 and 20 


(Continued from page 547.) 


In the Lord’s due time, when he had seen 
my sufferings of that fiery kind to be sufficient, 
he was pleased to cause his Divine love to flow 
in my bosom in an extraordinary manner; and 
the holy spirit of Divine light and life did over- 
come my soul ; also, the Almighty was pleased 
to make my simple soul sensible at the time 


denial, humility and obedience to God, my| years of age when these conflicts were on my 
heavenly Father, in all things which he should} mind, by which I was brought very humble; 
require of me; and then the baptism of the}and I had entered into sulemn covenant with 
Holy Ghost compared to water, as well as the | God, that if he would answer my requests, if it 
baptism of fire, my soul came to witness. And | were to the laying down of my natural life, I 
the ministration of life, and the axe of ,God’s| would serve him; but when I was showed to 
word, was laid to the root of the evil tree, with | take up the cross in a littie thing, I was ready 
the voice of him that preached. Ah, repen-|to hearken to the reasoner again, and to be 
tance! My soul heard that called for—the| disobedient in the day of small things ; for, al- 
mountains to be made low and the valleys to be|though I had gone through so much inward 
raised, viz.: the unevenness of my natural | exercise, yet I was afraid of displeasing my su- 
temper, that a plain way might be made for the | periors, (for I was then a servant to a great 
ransomed soul to walk in; and the Lord showed | person ;) and now it was showed me that [ 
me how John the Baptist came to be accounted | ought not to give flattering titles to men; and 
the greatest prophet that was boro of a wowan, |I was inwardly threatened that if I should not 
viz.: because he was the forerunner of Jesus | be obedient to the Lord's requirings, he would 
Christ, and is rightly termed the greatest ; and | take away his good spirit from me again. Then 
how the least in the kingdom is greater than 'I was in a struit, for 1 was afraid of displeas- 
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ing God, and afraid of displeasing man, till at 
last | was charged by the Spirit with honoring 
man above God; for, in my address to the Al- 
mighty, I used the plwin language; but when 
I did speak to man or woman, I must speak 
otherwise, gr else they would be offended, and 
some would argue that God Almighty, being 
that only One, that therefore the single was 
proper to him alene ; and man being made up 
of compound matter, the plural language was 
more proper to him, &c. Oh, the subtle twist- 
ings of proud Lucifer, that I have seen and 
heard, would be large to insert; but, although 
God Almighty is that only one, yet he is the 
being of all beings, for in him we live, move, 
and have our beings; but let the cover be 
what it would, 1 had the Scripture on my side, 
which they called their rules ; and I knew that 
proud man did disdain to receive that language 
from an inferior, which they gave to the Al- 
mighty, so it became a great cross to me; but 
it was certainly a letting thing in the way of 
my soul, until 1 gave up to the Lord’s requiring 
in this small thing. 

These things 1 signify to thee, dear friend, 
in great simplicity, by which thou may’st see 
how the Lord hath led some souls out of the 
vain customs that are in the world, not only in 
what I have mentioned, but also in many other 
things ; and bath led them in that humble self- 
denying way which Jesus Christ both taught 
and practiced, when he was visible among men ; 
and Christ is the true Christian patter, and 
his Spirit is their leader. And now I[ show this 
to thee in truth and sincerity, because I would 
not be mistaken by thee, viz : 1 am a single 
soul, wholly devoted to the Lord ; and so don’t 
plead for a form, as a form, or for form sake ; 
neither do I plead for a people as a people; 
for we are grown to be a mixed multitude, like 
the children of Israel, when they were in the 
wilderness ; but this | may'say to the praise 
and glory of God, that the principle which we 
make profession of is the very truth, viz. : 
Christ in the mate and in the female, the hope 
of glory; and Christ, thou knowest, is the very 
way, the truth, and the life; and none comes 
to the Father but by him. So, there is a rem- 
nant, which, like Joshua and Caleb of old, are 
true to the Lord, who is their spiritual leader, 
and follow bim faithfully; and thse stand 
clear in their testimonies against all dead for- 
malities which are as imayes, when that vital 
principle (viz., the divine love,) is withdrawn. 
And yet, as the spirit of Jesus leads us out of 
the vain customs and traditions which are in 
the world, into the plain, humble, meek, self- 
denying form of life snd conversation which 
Christ walked in while he was visible among 
men, I could heartily wish that all would fol- 


but if it please the Almighty to accept of souls 
without leading them through such fiery trials 
as he brought me through, or without requiring 
such things of them as he has of me, far be it 
from me to judge that such have not known the 
Lord, or the indwellings of his love, if the fruits 
of the spirit of Jesus be seen upon them; for 
every tree is known by its fruit, and to our own 
Master we must stand or fall. But, dear friend, 
as thou well observed that “ purification is a 
gradual work,” I may say so by experience, for 
when the old adversary could no longer draw 
me out into vain talking and foolish jesting, 
then he perplexed me with vain thoughts, some 
of which were according to my natural com- 
plexion, and some quite contrary; and oh! [ 
cried mightily to the Lord for power over vain 
thoughts, for they were a = trouble to me ; 
and | stood in great fear, lest one day or other 
I should fall by the hand of my enemies; but 
the Lord spake comfortably to my soul, (in his 
own words left upon record,) “ Fear not, little 
flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom ;” and the Lord gave me an 
evidence alony with it, that my soul was one of 
the little flock. At another time, when I was 
very low in my mind, these words sprang with 
life and virtue, viz. : ‘‘ Although thou hast lain 
among the pots, yet will I give unto thee the 
wings of a dove, covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold.” It was wonder- 
fully comfortable to me, when the Holy Ghost 
did bring a promise unto my remembrance, and 
gave me an evidence that it was my portion. 
So, I pondered on this concerning the wings of 
a dove; and I thought it must needs be the 
wings of innocence, whereby my soul might as- 
cend unto God by prayer, meditation and divine 
contemplation ; and so I took delight to pray 
in secret; and I did fast in secret from the se- 
eret outgoings of my mind, as well as I could; 
and my Heavenly Father, which seeth and 
heareth in secret, himself did reward me openly ; 
for then, when I went to meetings, I did not 
sit in death and darkness, dryness and barren- 
ness, as I used to do in the times of my disobe- 
dience ; but I reaped the benefit of the coming 
of Christ, who said “ the thief comes not but to 
steal, to kill, and to destroy; but I am come 
that ye might have life, and that more abun- 
dantly.” Jesus said, ‘“‘He that loveth father 
or mother, house or land, or his own life, more 
than me, he is not worthy of me.” Thus it had 
been with me; and so I missed of reaping the 
benefit of the end of his coming for several 
years. But he in mercy being returned, and 
affurding my bowed down soul the enjoyment 
of his presence, he was pleased to cause his love, 
which is the true life of the soul, so to abound 
in my bosom in meetings that my cup did over- 


low the leadings of the Spirit herein, that’ flow, and I was made to kneel down in the con- 


thereby they might confess Christ before men; 


gregation, and confess to the goodness of God; 
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and pray to him for the continuation of it, as 
also to pray for power, whereby I might be 
enabled to walk worthy of so great favors, bene- 
fits, and mercies, that I had received at his 
bountiful hand. And I well remember, after I 
had made public confession to the goodness of 
God, my soul was as if it had been in another 
world. It wasso enlightened and enlivened by 
the Divine love that I was in love with the 
whole creation of God; and I saw every thing 
to be good in its place, and it was showed me 
that things ought to be kept in their proper 
places—* the swine ought not to be taken into 
the garden, nor the clean beasts into the closet 
or bed chamber ;” and as it was in the outward, 
so it ought to be in the new creation. Thus 
every thing began to preach to me. The very 
fragrant herbs, and the beautiful innocent flow- 
ers, had a speaking voice in them to my soul ; 
and things seemed to have another relish with 
them than before; yea, the very judgments of 
God were sweet to my soul; and [ was some- 
times made to call to others to “ come, taste and 
see how good the Lord is;’ and to exhort 
them to prove the Lord by an obedient, humble, 
innocent walking before him; and then would 
they see that he would pour out of his spiritual 
blessings in so plentiful a manner that there 
would not be room enough to contain them ; 
but the overflowings would return to Him, who 
is the fountain, with thanksgiving, &c. And I 
was made to warn people not to provoke the 
Lord by disobedience ; for, although he bears 
and suffers long, as he did with the rebellious 
Israelites in the wilderness, yet such shall know 
him to be a God of justice and judgment, and 
will be made to confess to it one day. 
(To be continued.) 
cowsniasatietiipiaietitan 

Anthony Benezet thus writes to Samuel 
Fotbergill: ‘I may with pleasure say that 
there continues to be a great shaking amongst 
our dry bones; the hearts of many among us, es- 
pecially the youth, are touched with love and zeal 
for God ; may they abide the trial better than I 
have done, and escape the many snares which 
the enemy seems to strengthen himself to lay 
in their way. The world and the flesh allure 
oa the one hand, and when that is in measure 
overcome, another dangerous snare presents, 
from a kind of enthusiastic spirit, which I appre- 
hend very much prevails, and often, too often, 
presents itself amongst the sons of God, even in 
otherwise honest-hearted ones. A mixed fire, 
10 a great measure proceeding from the passivns 
of the creature being warmed and raised by 
that which has the appearance of zeal, and 
even in some, I have feared, from the melody 
of their own voice, which makes the creature 
imagine it is on the mount, when its fruits, its 
Spirit, and its brethren’s religious sense declare 
isnot. And this spirit, not being suflicient- 


ly leavened by that meekuess, diffidence, and 
doubt which acvompanies the true gospel, is 
impatient of contradiction, and very apt to 
smite at the honest fellow-servant, when put on 
re-examining its’ attainment, prospect, and 
foundation.” 
From “The Penns and Peningtons.” 

THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

(Continued from page 534.) 

“ After some time, having pen, ink, and 
paper about me, I set myself to write what [ 
thought might be proper, if occasion required, 
to give to the warden. While I was writing, 
the master of the house being come home from 
his worship, sent the tapster to me to invite me 
to dine with him. I bid him tell his master 
that I had no money to pay for dinner. He 
sent the man again to tell me I should be wel- 
come to dine with him, though I had no money. 
I desired him to tell his master that I was very 
sensible of his civility and kindness, in so cour- 
teously inviting me to his table, but that I had 
not freedom to eat of his meat unless I could 
pay for it. So he went on with his dinner, 
and I with my writing. But before I had 
finished what I had on my mind to write, the 
constable came again, bringing with him his 
fellow constable. This was a brisk genteel 
young man, a shopkeeper in the town, whose 
name was Cherry. They saluted me very civ- 
illy, and told me they came to take me before 
the warden. This putan end to my writing, 
which I put into my pocket and went along 
with them. 

“ Being come to the warden, he asked me 
the same questions he had asked before, to 
which I gave him the like answers. Then he 
told me the penalty I had incurred; which he 
said was either to pay so much money, or lie 
so many hours in the stocks, and asked me 
which I would choose. I replied, ‘I shall not 
choose either, and I have already told thee I 
have no money ; though if I had money, I could 
not so far acknowledge myself an offender as to 
pay any. But as to lying in the stocks, I am 
in thy power, to do unto me what it shall please 
the Lord to suffer thee.’ 

“ When he heard that, he paused awhile, 
and then told me he considered I was but a 
young man, and might not perhaps unders:and 
the danger I had brought myself into, and 
therefure he would not exercise the severity 
the law awarded upon me. In hopes that [ 
would be wiser hereafter, he would pass by this 
offence ‘and discharge me. Then putting ona 
countenance of the greatest gravity, he said, 
‘ But, young map, [ would have you know that 
you have not only broken the law of the land, 
but also the law of God; and therefure you 
ought to ask of Him forgiveness, for you hava 
highly offeuded Him.’ ‘That,’ said I, ‘I 
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would most willingly do, if I were sensible [ 
* had offended Him by breaking any law of His.’ 

‘Why,’ said he ‘do you question that!’ ‘ Yes, 
truly,’ said I, ‘ for I do not know of any law of 
God that doth forbid me to ride on this day.’ 
‘No! that is strange! Where, I wonder, were 
you bred! You can read, can’t you?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said I, ‘that I can.’ ‘Don’t you then read,’ 
said he, ‘the commandment, Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor and do ail thy work ; but the seventh 
is the Sabbath of the Lord ; in it thou shalt not 
do any work.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I have read 
it often, and remember it well. But that com- 
mand was given to the Jews, not to Christians ; 
and this is not that day; their Sabbath was the 
seventh day, but this is the first day of the 
week. ‘How is it,’ said he, ‘you know the 
days of the week no better? You need to be 
better taught.’ 

“ Here the younger constable, whose name 
was Cherry, iuterposing said, ‘Mr. Warden, 
the gentleman is right as to that, for this is the 
first day of the week and not the seventh.’ 
This the old warden took in dudgeon ; and look- 
ing severely on the constable said, ‘ What! do 
you take upon you toteach me? I'll have you 
know I will not be taught by you.’ ‘As you 
please for that, sir,’ said the constable, ‘ but I 
am sure you are mistaken on this point; for 
Saturday was the seventh day, and you know 

yesterday was Saturday.’ 

*‘This made the warden hot and testy, and 
put him so out of patience that I feared it would 
have come to a downright quarrel betwixt them, 
for both were confident, and neither would yield. 
And so earnestly were they engaged in the con- 
test, that there was no room for me to put in a 
word betweeu them. At length the old man, 
having talked himself out of wind, stood still 
awhile, as it were to take breath, and then be- 
thinking of me he turned and said, ‘ You are 
discharged, and may take your liberty.’ ‘ But,’ 
said I,‘I desire my horse may be discharged 
tvo, else I know not how to go. ‘ Aye, aye,’ 
said he, * you shall have your horse,’ and turn- 
ing to the other constable who had not offended 
him, he said, ‘ Go see that his horse be deliver- 
ed to him.’ 

‘“‘ Away thereupon went I with that constable, 
leaving the old warden and the young constable 
to compose their diffrence as they could. Be- 
ing come to the inn, the constable called for my 
horse to be brought; which done, I immediately 
mounted and began to set forward. But the 
hostler, not knowing the condition of my pocket, 
said modestly to me, ‘Sir, don’t you forget to 
pay for your horse’s standing?’ ‘No, truly,’ 
said I, ‘I don’t forget it, but I have no money 
to pay it with, and so I told the warden before 
he sent him here.’ ‘ Hold your tongue,’ said 
the constable, ‘I'll see you paid.’ Then, open- 
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jected to Him as readily to take warning.” 
































ing the gate, they let me out, the constable 
wishing me a good journey, and through the 
town [I rode without further molestation ; 
though it was as much the Sabbath, I thought, 
when [ went out, as it was when I[ came in. 
“A secret joy arose in me as I rode away, 
that I had been preserved from doing or saying 
anythiog which might give the adversaries of 
Truth advantage against it, and against the 
Friends; and praises sprang up in my thankful 
heart to the Lord my Preserver. It added not 
a little to my joy that I felt the Lord near unto 
me by His witness in my heart to check and 
warn me; and that my spirit was so far sub- 








With joy and thankful congratulations his 
friends at Chalfont welcomed his return. They 
had been anxious about him, knowing he in- 
tended to be with them at meeting that day. 

. In allusion to the visit he was then making 
at the Grange, he says, “ Great was the love 
aod manifold the kiodness which I received 
from my worthy friends, Isaac and Mary Pen- 
ington, while I abode in their family. They 
were indecd as affectionate parents and tender 
nurses to me in that time of my religious child- 
hood. For, beside their weighty and seasonable 
counsels, and exemplary conversations, they 
furnished me with the means to go to the other 
meetings of Friewds in that country, when the 
meeting was not io their own house. But that 
I might not, on the one hand, bear too much 
on my friends, nor, on the other hand, forget 
the house of thraldom, after I had staid with 
them some six or seven weeks, from the time 
ealled Easter to that of Whitsuntide, [ took my 
leave of them, and returned home.” 

Before the close of 1660, both Isaac Pening- 
ton and Thomas Ellwood were made prisoners 
for obeying their conscience. They were con- 
fined in separate prisons, the former in that of 
Aylesbury, the latter in Oxford, for continu- 
ing to attend their own religious meetings. 
This step resulted from the outbreak of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men, and the discovery of 
some of their ulterior designs, which doubtless 
caused uneasiness to the King, though they 
came from a comparatively small and impotent 
body. Itis plain his alarm was stimulated to 
the utmost by the dominant party, in order to 
bring abut persecuting enactments throughout 
the nation, against all who would not conform 
to the Church of England mode of worship. 
All, except those attached to the Established 
Church, were forbidden under severe penalties 
to assemble together, lest whilst pretending to 
worship God they should plot against the gov- 
eroment. This cnactment the Friends did not 
think it was right to obey. They believed and 
acted on the belief that they must obey God 
rather than man, when man’s laws were in con- 


flict with those of Ged. They referred to the 
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King’s solema pledge, that all should enjoy 
liberty of conscience ; and pleaded, as well they 
might, for a reasonable discrimination, and not 
to allow the wild fancies of a small body of fa- 
natics to establish such a system of national 
tyranny. But their pleadings were all in vain; 
they were only met with the tender of the oaths 
of allegiance aud supremacy, which it was well 
known they would refuse to take, on the ground 
of their Lord and Master having commanded 
his followers to “ swear not at all.” Then ful- 
lowed their incarceration. 

Thomas Kllwood was not imprisoned in the 
Castle at Oxford with the other Friends, but 
separately confined in custody of the marshal. 
Thomas Loe, an Oxford Friend, and one of the 
prisoners in the Castle, hearing of the circum- 
stance, wrote him a letter, in which he says, 
“ A time of trial God hath permitted to come 
upon us to try our faith and love to Him, and 
this will work for the good of them that through 
faith endure to the end. I believe God will be 
glorified through our steadfastness in suffering, 
and His name exalted in the patience of His 
chosen ones. When I heard that thou wast 
called into this trial; with the servants of the 
Most High, to give thy testimony to the Truth 
of what we have believed, it came into my 
heart to write to thee. Well, my dear friend, 
let us live in the counsel of the Lord, and dwell 
in His strength, which gives power and suf- 
ficiency to endure all things for His name sake, 
and then the blessings of His heavenly kingdom 
shall be our portion. Oh! dear heart, let us 
give up all freely unto the will of God, that 
our God may be glorified by us and we com- 
forted together in the Lord Jesus; which is 
the desire of my soul, who am thy dear and 
loving friend in the eternal Truth, 

“Tuomas Log.” 

“ P.§. We are more than forty here, who 
suffer innocently for the testimony of a good 
conscience, because we cannot swear, and break 
Christ’s commands. We are all well, and the 
blessing and presence of God are felt to be with 
us. Friends here salute thee. Farewell. The 
power and wisdom of the Lord God be with 
thee. Amen.” 

Ellwood speaks thus of the above letter: 
“Greatly was my spirit refreshed and my heart 
gladdened at the readiug of this consolating let- 
ter from my friend; and my soul blessed the 
Lord for His love and tender goodness to me. 
But I had cause soon after to redouble my 
thankful acknowledgment to the Lord my God, 
who put it into the heart of my dear friend 
Isaac Penington, also to visit me with some en- 
couraging lines from Aylesbury jail, where he 
was then a prisoner, and from wheace he thus 
saluted me :— 

‘ Dear Thomas, 

‘Great hath been the Lord’s goodness to 


a 


thee, ia calling thee out of that path iu which 
thou wast running towards destruction; to give 
thee a living name and an inheritance among 
His people, which certainly will be the end of 
faith in Him and obedience to Him. And lect 
it not be a light thing in thine eyes, that He 
now accounteth thee worthy to suffer amongst 
his chosen lambs. Oh! that the spiritual cye 
aud heart may be kept open in thee, which 
seeth and feeleth the value of these things. 

‘ Aylesbury Jail, 14th of the Twelfth Month, 1660.’ 

“Though these epistolary visits,” says Ell- 
wood, ‘were very comfortable and coutirming 
to me, and my heart was thankful to the Lord 
for them, yet I honed after personal conversation 
with my friends; and it was hard, I thought, 
that there should be so many faithful servants 
of God so near me, yet that I should not be 
permitted to enjoy theircompany. For though 
my marshal-keeper was very kind to me, and 
allowed me the liberty of his house, yet he was 
not willing I should be seen cbroad. Once, 
and but once, I prevailed on him to let me 
see my friends in the Castle; and it was on 
these conditions he consented—tkat I should 
not go forth till it was dark, that I should muf- 
fle myself up in my cloak, and that I would not 
stay out late: all which I punctually observed.” 

The magistrates, who had arranged for young 
Ellwood being kept apart from the Quaker pris- 
oners in the castle, seem to have been influ- 
enced by the hope of his being ultimately in- 
duced by such means to give up his connection 
with the Friends. They could but little appre- 
ciate the depth of his convictions when they 
entertained the thought. His father had been 
from home when he was made prisoner, and at 
his intercession on his return he was promptly 
released. But the Friends in Oxford Castle, 
and also those in Aylesbury jail, including 
Isaac Penington, remained in prison for several 
months. 





The reception of Christ is not only indispen- 
sable, but free and gelizhtful. Like Zaccheus, 
we receive Him joyfully. We love His salva- 
tion; we rejoice in His name.—Jay. 

NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 7. 
Sissacu, Switzenianp, 8th mo., 1866. 

We are at last in Switzerland—the promised 
land—towards which our journeyings have so 
long been tending ; but, as yet, the most pleas- 
ant thing we have found here, has been the de- 
lightful package of home letters that welcomed 
our arrival at Basle, two daysago.. . . .. 
And now for a backward glance at our doinzs 
siuee mg last, dated Hiedleburg, when I sup- 
pose I mentioned our visit to the ruined castla 
there, said to be the finest in Germany ; but we 
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have been dragging you about among so many 
ruined castles and abbeys, and up so many steep 
hills to get at them, that I am afraid you must 
be quite tired; for while we Lave found each 
one in its turn and in its way interesting and 
delightful, and always feel fully repaid for the 
exertion they require, you, on the contrary, 
have only the recital of our enjoyments. Our 
visit to Hiedleburg included an afternoon drive 
to two or three legendary spots in the neigh- 
borhood, and a second look at the castle, after 
which, on the morning of the 6th, we left for 
Baden Baden, arriving there about 4 o'clock. 
This is one of the most fashionable watering 

laces on the continent, and is usually crowded, 
Put this season the houses were not full, though 
there was enough going cn to give us a very 
correct idea of what it might be—plenty of 
gayety and dissipation left. I hope none of you 
will be alarmed for our safety, when I tell you 
that we were for some time in this perhaps 
fhe most notorious gambling house in Europe, 
watching the performances. This ‘“ Conversa- 
tion Haus,”’ as it is called, is the great feature 
of Baden Baden, and such a curiosity in its 
way, as, I suppose, is not to be seen elsewhere. 
It contains several large saloons, sumptuously 
furnished, in each of which is a large table, 
and around this table are seated as closely as 
possible, a number of persons, male and female, 
lntently engaged in playing, and cach one 
holding a small rake or scraper with which to 
draw in their winnings. The “ Bank,” as it is 
called, is in the hands of the company who 
keep the house, and every one else plays against 
them. This Bank is placed in the centre of 
the table, and gentlemen on each side to man- 
age it; and as the other players throw down 
their gold or silver pieces, they ere, after a few 
moments, either drawn into its voracious maw, 
or, a8 is occasionally the case, pushed back to 
their former possessor with a sufficient addition 
to tempt him to renew or ifterease his venture. 
It was really painful to watch the varying ex- 
pressions of the eager faces around those terrible 
tables, as their good or evil fortufie predomi- 
nated; and with all my horror of cards, I 
somewhat amused the rest of our party by the 
interest 1 showed in one or two of the lady 
players. I can easily imagine the fearful fas- 
cination such a place must possess for a young 

erson, and that one could easily become so famil- 
larized with it as almost to forget its enormity and 
the terrible evils connected with it. I could 
scarcely believe, as we stood among the gay 
crowd that surrounded the tables or lounged 
about the splendid apartments, that it was not 
all a dream—it did seem so strange to think of 
our really being here among it all. Next morn- 
ing, we visited the Pump Room, and each took a 
glass of goat’s milk, which is milked into the 
tumblers as it is wanted. The pump room is 





much handsomer than the one at Bath. The 
water here is very hot, almost too much so to 
drink comfortably, but nearly destitute of taste. 
Its medicinal efficacy is, notwithstanding, con- 
sidered very great. The country around Ba- 
den is perfectly charming, and we took a long 
and very delightful drive of several hours, in- 
cluding a visit to the ruics of the castle of Eb- 
enstien, where we had a splendid view of the 
surrounding landscape, and next day walked to 
the “‘ New Schloss,” or new castle, the summer 
residence of the Grand Duke, where we were 
shown through a number of apartments, all 
rich and elegant and furnished in the best pos- 
sible taste,—we thought more so than any we 
had seen. In one of the large window recesses, 
our guide touched a spring, upon which the floor 
opened in the centre, and, flying up, disclosed 
a winding staircase, which we descended to the 
story below, under the present ca-tle, where 
are the remains of extensive Roman baths, 
afterwards used as prison eclls and session 
rocms for the secret tribunal; also the torture 
chamber, where we saw the hooks upon which 
once hung the racks and other implements. 
The cells were many feet below ground, and the 
prisoners were let down through a small aper- 
ature at the top—the only entrance in those 
days. In one place we stood on a trap door, 
above a pit, 190 Teet deep, over which the con- 
demned were made to pass, in order to kiss the 
image of the virgin beyond. As they. stepped 
upon it, it gave way, and they fell into the hor- 
tible gulf upon a machine composed of wheels 
covered with lancets, by which they were torn to 
pieces. The dours of these subterranean passages 
are formed of huge masses of stone 10 inches 
thick, turning on pivots, and the whole horrible 
machinery of the place, seen, too, as it was by the 
light of two or three lanterns, was fearful, and 
we were not sorry when the exhibition came to 
an end, and could rejoice that we live in an age 
when such atrocities are no longer practiced. 

‘ On the : fternoon of the 8th, we 
found ourselves at Strasburg. After establish- 
ing ourselves in comfortable quarters, we started 
off to see the cathedral—were at first disap- 
pointed ; however, upon entering, we found we 
had been somewhat hasty in our judgment, and 
were willing to accord all due honor to both the 
design and the execution. In walking back, we 
noticed a great number of storks flying about 
and resting upon the peaks of the high-pointed 
roofs—as many as eight on one house. They 
build their nests on the tops of chimneys, and 
we observed one of them from our windows, 
standing motionless on his nest, during our stay 
at Strasburg. Next morning, walked to the 
Church of St. Thomas, where is a celebrated 
monument to Marshal Saxe, said to have taken 
20 years to execute; also the dead bodies of a 
certain duke and his daughter, which had been 
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embalmed, and were found in this church in the 
16th Century. The duke’s face was quite per- 
fest except in color, being almost black; his 
daughter, aged 14, almost gone, though her 
silk dress and other clothing were wonderfully 
preserved. They were of course under glass, 
and probably an hour’s exposure to the air 
would have caused them to crumble into dust ; 
but it was to us a curious exhibition. After 
this we took a short drive, and were set down 
at the cathedral in time to witness the per- 
formance of the wonderful clock. It is indeed 
an astonishing piece of mechanism. 

After seeing all the wonders of this clock, we, 
took the cars to Basle, which place we reached 
about 6 P. M., and found our hotel, one of the 
best in the place, situated in a little narrow street, 
just allowing two vehicles to pass, and the houses 
so high, that we, in one of the upper stories, 


‘felt almost like looking down into a well, as we 


sat at the windows, to gaze on the passing 
throng. It seemed, too, to be quite the busi- 
ness part of the city, and a little distance up 
the street we could see an open market place 
filled with buyers and sellers. It was altogether 
the most quaint and foreign looking city we 
have yet seen, and our hotel in some of its ar- 
rangements singular enough. There are no 
front entrances, but we have to pass through a 
sort of court, whence the steps ascend to the 
apartments above. These are generally yuite 
comfortable, though differing in style from ours. 
For instance, we see gorgeously ornamented 
ceilings and walls, but no carpets. Always 
small single beds, each furnished with a down 
cover, and frequently scarlet blankets. The 
beds are invariably good, and the linen and 
towels excellent and abundant. The wash- 
stands are as high as a bureau, and as we trav- 
ersed Germany, the basins and pitchers dimin- 
ished constantly in size until they became lit- 
erally no larger than a good-sized cream jug 
and slop bowl; but we could always get plenty 
of water, so that these little matters were rather 
amusing than otherwise. From Basle we came 
on about an hour’s ride to Sissach, a quiet 
little Swiss town, only remarkable for its pictur- 
esque situation. This morning our room was 
thoroughly swabbed all over and the bed linen 
entirely renewed, though all was freshly put on 
last evening. It is altogether the most primi- 
tive house in all its arrangements that we have 
been in and reminds me somewhat of our old 
Pennsylvania Dutch taverns, with its great 
broad staircases and halls lined with enormous 
wooden presses. Our chambers are quite com- 
fortatle and our meals as wuch so as we could 
reasonably expect—though today we were 
taken by surprise. Hearing the public dinner 
was at 12, we ordered ours at 1;. but, on going 
down, we found the table still filled with rough 
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looking men, drinking and smoking. ‘This was 
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too much, and we requested ours to be served 
somewhere else, which was done, and we got 
along very nicely ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
—  —+ ~or 


For ,¥riends Intelligencer. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 2. 


A writer over the signature of “R.,” in the 


Intelligencer of Tenth month 26th, asks what 
is meant by saying, “‘ We should endeavor to 
modify, revise and conduct the exercises of our 
meetings so as to render them attractive and 
inviting to our members.” 
a quotation by the editors from an article they 
did not, it seems, feel at liberty to publish in 
full; and this particular remark appears to 
have been more widely misunderstood than it 
would, perhaps, have been had the entire article 
appeared. The writer regrets exceedingly that 
he should have been supposed to be advocating 
the introduction of such changes as R. appears 
to have in mind. To introduce, as a meanseof 
rendering our meetings attractive, “the form 


This was originally 


that pervades the so called churches around us,” 
as R remarks, would indeed be to abandon the 


essential principles of Friends instead of pre- 
serving and perpetuating them, which is the 


sole object in view. 

The remarks of R. as to the value of silent 
meetings are fully united with, and whatever 
else may be changed or abrogated, they should 
not be. 

Some exceptions have also been taken to my 
remarks in regard to the decadence of our 
Society. A reference, h.wever, to my former 
article will show that they were founded chief- 
ly upon an editorial in the Intelligencer of the 
llth of Fifth month last, and the statistics 
there presented. This is not mentioned from 
a desire to evade responsibility, but as corrobo- 
ration of the views expressed. There can be no 
motive in any one to allude to this very natu- 
rally unwelcome subject, except as an incentive 
to efforts for improvement; and to this end a 
full and general realization of our condition is 
essentially necessary. Those who may be ac- 
quainted with the situation of some of our coun- 
try meetings, will probably not think the picture 
much overdrawn. 

Deficiencies in the attendance of our meetings 
have from time to time called forth urgent ap- 
peals and exhortations to greater faithfulness. 
The subject has been again and again presented 
in every light of which it would seem to be 
susceptible, and with great zeal, earnestness 
and eloquence, but no permanent results have 
been produced. To depend longer upon this, 
therefure, as the only means for procuring the 
attendance of our meetings and the increase 
of our numbers, and of general life among us, 
is, as it appears to me, to refuse to do any- 
thing. 
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We do not thrive and prosper as we should, 
because we are out of harmony with the cir- 
cumstances, the wants and requirements of the 
present day; and to bring about such harmony 
is the task before us. It is a work of self ex- 
amination, which, whether in the case of a so- 
ciety or an individual, is always healthful in 
its tendency. To undertake to particularize 
and point out defects in our system is a thing 
of great delicacy. We should not be too self- 
righteous, however, to admit the possibility of 
any changes for the better, nor to listen patiently 
to comments and criticisms with a view to im- 
provement. Qne thing which presents itself 
for comment is the timidity which, as it seems 
to the writer, prevails too generally among 
Friends in the expression of any views that in 
any manner contravene the usual rovtine of 
thought and custom. We seem wedded to things 
as they are, without the privilege of saying, or 
as much as thinking, whether it is best so or not. 
This is calculated to prevent healthful pro- 
grees, and to engender and perpetuate lifeless 
formalism. Why should we be afraid of one 
another? We are all children of one common 
Parent, and equal in rights; and it is essential 
that the mind of each be free to expand and 
grow on its own account, and contribute its 
share to the common cause of truth and right. 
It may be that my view of this subject is an 
exaggerated one, but even if this be the case, 
may we not profitably submit ourselves to self- 
examination on the subject, both individually 
and collectively. T. H.S. 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENOER, 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 9, 1867. 





A Scene 1n Bapen Bapen.—In the “ Notes 
from Foreign Travel’ which are presented to 
vur readers this week, is a description of a 
“ notorious gambling house” in Baden Baden. 

The picture is not overdrawn. It is given by 
one who would not allow even the acknowledged 
“horror of cards” to produce an exaggerated 
account of the execrable though novel scene. 
By some the subject may be deemed inappro- 
priate for the pages of our paper, as it is pre- 
sumed that few, if any, of its readers are ad- 
dicted to gambling. It is, however, a serious 
and depressing thought that this “ sumptuously 
furnished” establishment is but a brilliant ex- 
hibit of an evil which is indulged in to a great 
extent in some of our American cities. The 
little streams through which the poison flows, 
may in time, if not checked, demand and fill as 
great a reservoir as is here described. The in- 
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cipient existence of this evil is often manifested 


in so insidious a manner as to catch the unwary. 

There are many, no doubt, who encourage 
‘« sift enterprises” without reflecting to what 
they may tend. They do not regard them, as 
they doubtless are, as a species of lottery that 
may lead the successful adventurer to take an- 
other step, which will, in its turn, as naturally 
create a desire for gain, even though it may be 
at the expense of a friend or brother. 

One of the daily papers recently stated that 
in New England it is not unusual for the cars 
appropriated to male passengers to be fur- 
nished with accommodations for card-playing. 
It is engaged in, professedly, as merely an 
amusement for the passing hour; but not un-— 
frequently, in order to “infuse more spirit into 
the game,” a small sum is staked, which is 
almost invariably lost by the unitiated ‘and ig- 
norant traveller. 

In the State of Pennsylvania there is a law 
against gambling; therefore, persons who in- 
dulge in its more decided forms, enter their - 
haunts in comparative secresy and at the risk 
of being arraigned as offenders against the 
statute. Notwithstanding this, such often 
entice the innocent and unsuspecting to enter 
with them these miserable, though outwardly 
gilded dens, where they not unfrequently suffer 
the penalty of making “ haste to be rich.” 

We believe it is not common in this country 
for women to frequent gambling houses, and 
we hope for the sake of virtue and truth that 
it never will be. Rather let every mother, 
daughter and sister do all in their power to 
preserve those over whom they have an influ- 
ence from the vortex of folly and crime. Let 
no one excuse herself under the feeling of help- 
lessness. ‘ Love is its own perennial fount of 
strength,” and, “ the might of the river depends 
not on the quality of the soil through which it 
passes, but on the inexhaustibleness of the 
spring from which it proceeds.” 





ResEcTED Pieces.—We often receive com- 
munications in which we recognize an honest 
concern, and which we would willingly publish 
were the subjects treated with sufficient clear- 
ness to give a definite impression, but the views 
are often so obscured by a multiplicity of words 
that the meaning is scarcely to be discerned. 
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This will account to some of our correspond- 
ents for the non-appearance of their articles. 


monarchs 
MARRIED, on the 2lst of Tenth month, 1867, at 
Richmond, Ind., by Friends’ ceremony, Water F. 
Morean, M. D., of Leavenworth, Kansas, to Exiza 
M. Knowtes, M. D., of the former place. 
, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1867, at Bright- 
wood, the residence of the bride’s father, within the 
limits of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford 
County, Md., in accordance with the order of Friends, 
Henry H. Smirn, of Loudon County, Va., to Mary 
S., daughter of Henry Janney. 








Se OP etch, 
Diep, on the 19th of Tenth month, 1867, of con- 
sumption, George Hicks, a member of Makefield’ 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
—, on the 2d of Tenth month, of pneumonia, 
Hiram Jones, in his 67th year. 
, on the 7th of Tenth month, in Concord, Etturs 





the 81st year of his age. 
—, on the 2lst of Ninth month, Jang Jonxs, in 


YaRNALtL, an elder of Concord Monthly Meeting, in | 


the 37th year of her age. She was the daughter of | 


Amos and Margery Jones, and a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. Few persons had perhaps! 
lived a more upright life. Her path was not one of 
gloom, but of cheerfulness. She passed through 
much suffering and appeared prepared for the 
change which took place without a ‘‘ sigh or strug- | 
gle,” and her friends have the cons»ling assurance | 
that their loss is her eternal gain. She felt she bad | 
a testimony to bear against the manner in which some 
funerals are conducted, and requested that her’s | 
should take place from the meeting-bouse, in order | 
that all might sit down in silence. 
, on Seventh. day, the 2d of Eleventh month, 
at his residence, Upper Greenwich, N. J., Georae 
Crart, in his 70th year; a member of Woodbury M. M. 
—, on the 2d of Eleventh month, in Philadel- 
phia, Anna L., wife of Edwin A. Atlee, and daugh- 
ter of Peter Ihrie, of Easton, Pa. 





a 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will be 
held on Fourth-day evening next, the 13th inst., at 7} 
o’clock. 
Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

A Conference to promote an interest,in First-day 
Schools will be held at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, this (Seventh-day) morning, 9th of 
Eleventh month, at 10} o’clock, and by adjourument 
in the afternoon. All who feel interest in this move- 
ment are invited. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

As the annual meeting of this corporation ap- 
proaches, some subjects demand the attention of 
Friends which it will not be unseasonable to 
advert to at this time. The question as to 
whether the school shall be opened next au- 
tama will now have to be met and definitely 
settled. In view of the large numbers who an- 
ticipate sending their children to this school, 
and the great disappointment and discourage- 
ment which delay would occasion to such and 
to all interested, it may be said that the solu- 
tion of this question involves, to a certain ex- 





tent, the success of the enterprise in all its 
bearings. The building is now inclosed, and if 
not delayed for want of means, could be sufiic- 
iently completed in the nine months remaining 
before the opening of the next school year, the 
plan of instruction has been nearly digested 
and agreed upon, the Principal of the Prepa- 
ratory Department and Matron have been ap- 
pointed, and nothing is needed but sufficient 
funds to warrant the work being vigorously 
prosecuted. A very short time will elapse be- 
fore the Board will have to decide upou the 
course they will pursue in this matter, and the 
decision will depend entirely upon the funds sub- 
scribed. Will not those who have accumulated 
more than they need for themselves aud families, 
see to it that this good work be not marred or 
unnecessarily postponed? Those who have the 
business chiefly in hand find it very difficult to 
call personally upon many who would doubtless 
respond favorably if solicted. Nothing eucour- 
ages them in their arduous undertaking like 
liberal subscriptions voluntarily tendered. 


eaenietipiiarteee 

A frieud has kindly sent us the proceedings 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

At a Yearly Meeting of Friends, “held in 
Baltimore, for the Western Shore of Maryland, 
and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
givia, from the 28th of the 10th moath to the 
31st of the same, inclusive, 1867. 

By written reports now received from our 
several Quarterly Meetings, it appears that the 
Friends appointed Representatives to this Meet- 


| ing were present, except four. 


Minutes and Certificates for the following 
named Friends, who are acceptably with us, in 
attendance from within the limits of other 
Yearly Meetings, were received from the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and read, 
viz. : 

Rachel Hicks, a Minister, from Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, Long Island, N. Y. 

Lucretia Mott, a Minister, from Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

James Mott, an Elder, from Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Deborah F. Wharton, a Minister, from Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting, held at Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 

John Hunt, a Minister, from Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

William Dorsey, a Minister, from Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Joseph Horner, a Minister, from Medford 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

Charles Kirk, an Elder, companion to Joseph 
Horner, from Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Allen Fliteraft, a Minister, from Piles Grove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

Mary Ann Updegraff, an Elder, from Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


ae 
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Samuel S. Tomlinson, an Elder, from Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Richard Lundy, an Elder, compavion to John 
Hunt, from Burlington Monthly Meetiog, New 
Jersey. : 

Cornelius Ratliff, an Elder, and Mary Ratliff, 
— from White Water Monthly Meeting, 

ud. 

Reuben Wilson and Sarah Wileon, his wife, 
Rt from Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, 

a. 


Joseph Cope and Ruth Cope, his wife, 
oe? from Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
io. 


The following Minutes were subsequently 
received : 

Robert Hatton and Susannah Hatton, his 
wife, from Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Amos G. Canby and Elizabeth Canby, his 
wife, from Norwich Monthly Meeting, Canada 
West. 

Benj. Eves and Priscilla Eves, his wife, from 
Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Gideon Frost, from Westbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, Long Island, N. Y. 

Acceptable Epistles from our brethren of 
New York, Philadelphia, Indiana, Genesee and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings were received, and read 
to our edification and comfort, giving evidence 
of a continued liviog exercise for the advance- 
ment of truth, and the maintenance of our 
principles and testimonies throughout our or. 
ganization. 

To prepare Essays of Epistles, as way may 
open therefor, to the several Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, a committee was ap- 
pointed. 

Warrington Quarterly Meeting informs that 
the Meetings at Warrington and Newberry have 
been discontinued, except that a meeting for 
worship is appointed to be held at Warrington, 
on the second First-day of the 9th month in 
each year, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon; and 
that, the meeting at Huntingdon is to be dis- 
continued on that day. 

The following is contained in the report from 
Prairie Grove, viz. : 

“ A concern has been awakened amongst us 
that, in the exercise of our Christian Discipline, 
the entire equality of women be recognized, 
which we submit to the Yearly Meeting.” 

Upon being read, it was referred for consid- 
eration to our next sitting. 

The Representatives were directed to confer 
together at the close of this sitting, and bring 
forward to our next the names of suitable 
Friends to serve this meeting as Clerk and As- 
sistant Clerk. 

On assembling in the afternoon, Wm. B. 
Steer, on behalf of the representatives, reported 
that they had conferred together, and had 
agreed to propose Benjamin Hallowell for 
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Clerk, and Levi K. Brown for Assistant Clerk, 
who, being separately considered by the meet- 
ing, were united with, and the Friends named 
were accordingly appointed to the service for 
the present year. 

The subject brought up in the report from 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, and referred 
from the last sitting to this, now claiming the 
consideration of the meeting, it was the judg- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting that the subject be 
referred to a committee, which was appointed, 
to unite with a Committee of Women Friends, 
to give a general revision to our Book of Disci- 
pline, and report to this meeting next year the 
result of their labors. 

The following memorial was received from 
the Meeting for Sufferings, read and approved. 


A memorial of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our beloved friend DEBORAH Mac- 
DonaLD, who departed this life on the 16th 
of 9th month, 1866, in the 73d year of her 
age. 

Believing that the memory of the truly de- 
voted servants of God is blessed to survivors, we 
feel it our right to give forth the following tes- 
timony: 

Our dearly beloved friend was the daughter 

of Robinson and Mary Jones, of the city of 
Baltimore. Her father died while she was quite 
young. 
In the year 1819 she met with a sad bereave- 
ment, in the loss by death of an intimate friend, 
which produced a great depression of spirits for 
atime; but being deeply concerned that she 
might live the life of the righteous, and be use- 
ful in her day, she was favored to be enabled 
to say, “‘ Thy will be done.” 

Some time after this, she mentioned to a par- 
ticular friend, that she had been impressed that 
it would be required of her to appear in the 
ministry. About this time a ministering friend 
was visiting families in the city, and she desired 
of her Heavenly Father that if her impressions 
were eorrect, this friend when he came to visit 
her father’s family might be led to speak to 
her case, which (to her comfort) he did; and 
although she felt it to be her duty to obey, be- 
ing diffident, it was a great trial to give up to 
what was now clearly manifested. She was, 
however, favored with strength to overcome 
this weakness, and, with the unity of her friends, 
was acknowledged as a minister in the year 
1831. In the following year she met with a 
deep trial in the death of her mother, with 
whom she had lived in great unity. 

In the year 1835, she received a minute from 
her Monthly Meeting to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and appoint some meetings on the 
way, which service was satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

She was married to Hugh MacDonald in the 
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year 1836, and removed to York County, Pa.,|terly Meeting, held at East Nottingham, 8th 
within the limits of Deer Creek Monthly Meet-|month 30th, 1867, and signed by direction 
ing, and obtained a minute from that meeting | thereof, 


in 1857 to attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and some other meetings as way opened, which 
visit was accomplished with the unity of friends 
and the peace of her own mind: 

Her health declining, she did not make many 
distant visits ; but, with the unity of her friends, 
visited families, and occasionally appointed 
meetings amongst Friends and others, to good 
satisfaction, and was beloved by all. 

Her infirmities of body increasing, she sel- 
dom went from home, but continued mostly to 
attend her own meeting, which was near by, 
until about a year before her death. 

After the close of the last meeting she at- 
tended, in which she was much favored in tes- 
timony, she remarked, “I have eaten my last 
supper with my friends.” During her confine- 
ment at home, (at times under much suffering, ) 
she manifested an abiding concern for the wel- 
fare of society, for which she had travailed in 
living exercise, having a clear sight of the 
many weaknesses caused by the various depar- 
tures from the divine principle within, which 
she declared to be the sure guide of safety in 
the paths of peace. She often expressed a de- 
sire that the precious testimonies we profess 
might be supported in their purity and ancient 
simplicity, and frequently had a word of com- 
fort or counsel for the numerous friends who 
called to see her, and sent messages to some 
who were absent. 

In the midst of severe pain, she was wont at 
times to request of her Heavenly Father that 
the cup of suffering might pass from her; yet 
her mind, stayed upon the rock of ages, would 
always centre in resignation, and the language 
of the blessed Jesus fall from her lips, “ Not 
my will, but thine be done.” 

She lived in unity with her friends and neigh- 
bors, and was much beloved by ajl who knew 
her. Being free from sectarianism’nd affable 
in manners, many of different persuasions were 
induced to visit her in order to converse or to 
be informed on subjects ofa serious nature ; and 
from her deep religious experience, she was gen- 
erally enabled to satisfy their inquiring minds. 

Her mind remained clear until the last, when 
her precious spirit was released from the 
shackles of mortality, having, as we truly be- 
lieve, fought the good fight and kept the faith. 
We are comforted in the assurance of her hav- 
ing received the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, hath laid up for 
all that are faithful. 

Read and approved in Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, held 15th of 8th month, 1867, and 


. Signed by Asert Hoopes, Clerks. 


JANE WARNER, 
Read in and approved by Nottingham Quar- 


Levi K. Brown, Clerks 
Mary (©. Curier, : 
(To be continued.) 





From British Friend. 
THE BEGGAR BABY. 


Pale and weary, strangely old, 

Wan with hunger, parched with cold, 

Clothed in rags around it rolled, 
Was this poor beggar baby. 


Careless travellers going by 

Walked around, lest, coming nigh, 

They wight hear the hungry cry 
Of this poor beggar baby. 


Rich men passed, and thought within, 
“’Twere well that life had never been,” 
As though misfortune were a sin 

For a poor beggar baby. 


Only the pauper mother smiled, 

Only the mother blessed the child, 

And murmured love in accents mild 
To that poor beggar baby. 


But by-and-by shat baby died, 

And they buried it (on the pauper’s side 

Of the yard)—only the mother cried 
For that poor beggar baby ; 


Who used to cling to her lonely breast, 

And kiss her cheek ere it sunk to rest, 

Like a little bird in a happy nest— 
Poor little beggar baby ! 


But lo! beyond the pauper tomb, 

A wondrous light stole through the gloom, . 

And voices sang, ‘In heaven there’s room 
For that poor beggar baby.” 


And then in garments white and new, 
Upward the rank of angels through, 
The radiant, ransomed spirit flew 
Of that poor beggar baby. 
_—_ oo 
From Atlantic Monthly. 


ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 


Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy-chair, 


"And watch from the open doorway 


Their faces fresh and fair. 


“Alone in the dear vld homestead 


That wus once so full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together ; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me, 
“Tt is night! are the children home?” 


“ Yes, love !” I answer him gently, 
“ They’re all home long ago;”—~ 

And I sing, in my quivering treble, 
A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber, 
Witb his head upon his hand, 

And I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land, 
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Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years! 
I kuow !—yet my arms are empty, 
Thut fondly folded seven, 
And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 
T ouly shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies ; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blessed. 

A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 

They tell me bis mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


they have invented the adjective “ nuts-y ” for 
every thing especially delightful and rich in 
promise. Even into the November days, when 
the Indian summer glow lingers among the 
bared trees, there are some brave nutting par- 
ties out to coutest with the squirrels for the last 
of the chestnuts. 

While we sit munching under the trees, let 
us think how this food has been stored in these 
little chests, and ask what has brought it 
there. 

Root and leaf—these have been the workers 
for this community, tree or shrub. These leaves 
that the wind is now whirling about us, that 
gather round the squirrel’s winter home, that col- 
lect over the roots of the trees, and form a shel- 
tering covering for those plants that die down 
each year tothe ground. Think how kindly 
their life has been, and they cannot give up 
their cherishing thoughtfulness even now, 
though they are but dead leaves. 

Root and leaf have brought in the food. The 
leaf, with its breathing vessels, has called up 
the nourishing sap from the roots—has, too, 
spread it out on ius flat surface to receive the 
light, aud the light has drawn out all that has 
not been needed for the growth of the plant. 
And what has been the food of the plant? 
Did it find in the earth, all ready for it, this 
white milky, sweet food, that we and the squir- 
rels are enjoying just now? What does it have 
to fill its chests with? All that the plant 
wauted was rain-water. Its needs are very 
few. Some simple plants need only air, finding 
all the moisture they want in the air they 
breathe. Then, when they die, they leave 
their decaying stalks and stems to furnish rich- 
er food for higher plants. 

What it is that the plant wants of the rain 
water, | will presently tell you. Pure water 
would not satisfy it, for it contains but two of 
the three things that the plant must have, and 
the rain-water washes down this third thing 
out of the eir—out of the air into the ground— 
and the ground holds it ready for the plant— 
ready for that little seed whea it opens—the 
little seed that has but a little food stored up to 
nourish it till the root shall appear ; the little 
root which sends out delicate branches, just fitted 





























And still as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home'to rest, 
My busband calls from his corner, 
“Say, love! have the children come ?” 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
“Yes, dear! they are all at home!” 


oovsndvnieliliiieapentinine 
For the Children. 
THE FOUR SEASONS. 

This is a pleasaut and instructive contribution 
to “ Our Young Folks,” from the pen of Lucretia 
P. Hale. It is divided into months. The fol- 
lowing extract comprises the Eleventh and 
Twelfth months : . 


A German writer divides the botany of chil- 
dren into two classes. First, the ornamental. 
This includes flowers and blossoms, to be looked 
at and picked. Second, the useful. Of the 
plants belonging to this, two questions are to be 
asked before anything else: Are their fruits 
eatable ? Cuan they be put to any use for play- 
things? Now, of course, that plant that could 
combine all the characteristics of both classes 
would be the nearest to realizing the childish 
ideal. And there is none in all the collected 
world of plants that comes nearer to this ideal 











than the nut-tree—chestnuts, walnuts, shell- 
barks, hazelnuts, beechnuts, groundnuts, three- 
cornered nuts, pignuts and pecan—the very 
names, whether tropical or home-bred, make 
the infant lips to smack. For, as to flowers 
and blossoms, we have seen how, in the early 















































caterp llars of a general’s epaulette !” 











dren; nobody hedges them in! 








spring, they lead forth the ranks—how the 
horse-chestaut lifts up its richly tinted chandc- 
lier of blossoms, and how, in summer, the 
chestnut hangs out its flowers “ like the golden 


And then the nuts! open prey for the chil- 
No wonder 


to drink in every drop of moisture it can find, 
not coming out io regular order like the branch- 
es of the stem; but fine, delicate fibres, called 
spongioles, or spongelets, because they drink in 
so easily all watery matter. If they meet with 
any thing to obsruct them, they follow along its 
surface, till they can find a place to insinuate 
themselves, their slender threads discovering 
the favorable soil, and gaining a firm hold, deli- 
cate as they are. So long as the plant grows 
above ground, so long do the roots extend and 
increase under ground, bringing in fresh mois- © 
ture to supply the demand created above; the 
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nearer the roots are, the more actively they ab-| have brought the death of the leaf, that have 
sorb through their delicate walls, in which the| clogged its pores and prevented its drawing in 
highest possible magnifying power is unable to| the necessary moisture. ‘* Alas!” we feel like 
discover any pores or openings. Many rootlets|saying. Yet we see that the tree no longer 
send out still finer tubes, or root-hairs, increas- | needs the leaves ; for it could not bear to have 
ing the number of absorbers. the winter air and the frosts brought into its 
Karly in the growth of the plant its cells| community through open pores. In the winter 
lengthen and their walls thicken, forming what | days it could not bear the quick communication 
is called the woody fibre, or wood-cells. In| with the outer world through its leaves; it is 
exovenous plants, or the outside growers, these ready now for the quiet time, as we have seen, 
woody parts collect to form a layer of wood, a}to form its new flower and leaf buds, which 
ring, around the central cellular part, the pith,|shall be prepared to carry on its new, next 
which is itself surrounded by the bark. Her- | summer’s life. 
baceous stems die down to the ground each} The mineral parts, however, have been useful 
ear. to it; for they have strengthened its woody 
Shrubs and trees form a new growth every | fibre, making the heart-wood, the “heart of 
yeor, placing a new layer of wood outside that| oak,” yiving denseness to it, while around it 
of the preceding year. It is through this liv- | yearly new layers form of sap-wood. It strength- 
ing layer each year that the sap is catled up/|ens, too, the stalks of the wheat. 
into the leaves. But, for us, consider how useful! All the 
It is the active life of the leaf, its breathing | earthy matter of our bones, and the iron and 
through its open pores, and spreading itself to| mincral matter that strengthens and colors our 
the light, that helps to call up this nourishing | blood, comes from the plants on which we feed, 
sap. The leaf, too, like the stem, has a woody |or on which the animals feed, whuse flesh we 
and cellular part. The woody part forms its | eat. 
skeleton of ribs and veins, that support the leaf Our tincture of iron, then, our essence of 
while they bring up the ascending sap. The} flint and flavor of salt, are kindly served up for 
cellular part is the grecn pulp, which is filled|us by these gentle cooks. All summer long, 
with cells, loosely put together, that hold the|no day is so hot for them but what they set up 
green matter, the chlorophyll, that gives the |a little fire in their leaves; for the action that 
color to the leaf. There are usually two layers | takes place there is more like burning than any- 
of cells; those in the upper layer are more | thing else. 
closely put together, and are covered with a| The savory soups they make they send out 
delicate veil, the epidermis, to protect them | into their flower-buds to help the growth of the 
from the direct rays of the sun, that might|seed. Sometimes, as we have seen, this sun- 
evaporate the moisture too quickly. For,| cooked food is stored up there for another sea- 
should the leaves exhale the liquid food faster|son, and we feed upon it as grain, or sugar, or 
than it ean be furnished by the roots, the plant| chestnuts. The ashes from these fires remain, 
would die. Itis the lower part of the leaf,| filling the leaf-fibres. The sheep and cattle 
withdrawn from the sun’s rays, that has the | feed upon them, and we feed upon the grass-fed 
pores by which the leat may breathe at leisure.| beef and mutton. But this is not nearly all 
These are called the stomata, or breathing|that the leaf has been about. The rovt has 
pores. They are very small, but each leaf has|been drawing up water from tl® soil, and all 
ao immense number. In the apple tree, each| the vapor it could find. The leaves, too, have 
leaf has not far from one hundred thousand of| absorbed directly vapor from the atmosphere, 
these openings, or mouths! which holds, as I have said, two of the three 
And what is the leaf doing with the food, as | elements that are necessary for the fabric of the 
it spreads itself to light and heat? 1t changes |. plant. 
trorganic into organic matter. Itturnsthe mine-| You have often played the game of elements 
ral matter, on which we animals could not feed,|—earth, air, fire and water When you all 
into the vegetable fuod upon which we can live.| grow up into little chemists, as you will very 
With all our cooks, professor Blot at the head, | soon, as it is such very good fun to dubble in 
and with all our chemists, professor Liebig and |its different mixtures, (it is most as nice as 
the rest, we could never make good eatable| cooking, only you don’t have the advantage of 
matter out of minerals. Think of a flint soup, | eating the good things you make; on the con- 
or an iron porridge, or a sulphur pudding! It| trary, you get your hands very black, and make 
sets one’s teeth on edge to think of it! large spots all over your clothes, and sometimes 
But the plant knows how to do it; not in-|burn the end of your nose, if you do not, in- 
deed as necessary to its own vegetation, though | deed, have a grand explosiun, and break all the 
it is so necessary for us. The plant might} windows, and frighten the family generally,) 
‘grow without miveral matter. Indeed, in time, | well in those halcyon days you will fiod that 
as we have seen, it is these earthy parts that! each of these,—earth, fire, air and water—has its 
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own elements or composing parts, with longer 
names. For instance, water is composed of 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

Now the plaot needs, I told you, three things. 
Besides hydrogen and oxygen it wants carbon. 
For these magicians of our days, whom we cull 


' chemists, have found out what all the vegetable 


tissues are formed of. They have not yet been 
able to put together a lily, but they could take 
it apart. And learned as you will probably 
grow, after beginning with these papers, [ 
think you will bardly be able to get further; 
for the chemist, wise as he is, has not been 
able to get at the principle of Ji/e, or find what 
it is that first stirs the germ, and sends the 
stem up to seek the air, and the root to look for 
water in the earth. 

Now see how these elements that you were 
first acquainted with—air, fire, water, earth,— 
have assembled around the little plant to inter- 
change their elements for its use. The air has 
blown up a jire in the leaf that bas drawn up 
from the earth the water that is to serve for its 
food. For the air contains the carbon that the 
vegetuble wants. The elements of the air are 
oxygen and nitrogen, with avery small proportion, 
however, of carbonic acid, which again con- 
tains the carbon that the plant needs. It is 
in a very small proportion : for not only we do 
not need it, but it is very injurious tous. Car- 
boniec acid consists of carbon combined with 
oxygen. Carbon is the same as pure charcoal. 
Charcoal is the carbon of a vegetable—what is 
left behind, after heating it, out of contact 
with the air, so that all hydrogen and oxygen 
may be driven off, and the pure carbon left. 
But this is in a solid state and cannot be dis- 
solved in water, which the plant likes to absorb, 
aod cannot reach the plant so; for only liquid 
and air can pass through the walls of its deli- 
cate cells. 

Now we, that is, all animals, are constantly 
forming this garbonic acid gas, the carbon from 
animal bodies uniting with the oxygen of the 
air. We breathe in oxygen into our lungs; we 
breathe it out as carbonic acid gas. With 
every breath we lessen the quantity of oxygen 
in the air,—so healthful and necessary for ani- 
mal life.—while we increase the quantity of the 
carbonic acid in the air, so injurious. Carbonic 
acid is very poisonous; to breathe the air pro- 
duced by burning charcoal in a close room 
would destroy life directly, as you well know. 
Not vegetable life—the plants feed upon it; 
they take it in through their leaves in every 
breeze that blows. Then every rain-drop that 
falls from the clouds and trickles into the 
ground carries with it a little carbonic acid that 
it has washed out of the air as it fell. Ina 
rich soil, too, the air contains a larger store of 
carbonic acid gas than the atmosphere above. 
Decomposing vegetable matter sends out the 


carbonic acid that formed a part of its life, to 
evrich the pores and crevices of the soil, where 
the rootlets of. new plants are to find their food. 
And the ponds and streams carry the favorite 
dish to the water-plants. Thus, what is man’s 
poison is meat for the plants. The component 
parts of this food—water and carbonic acid— 
are mineral matters ; these are the materials with 
which the plant builds and feeds itself. In the 
plant the inorganic is changed into organic 
matter. The plants then purify the air fur ani- 
mals. Not only they take in the injurious carbon 
in the carbouic acid, but they give out its oxy- 
gen, taking what is unfit for us, giving us what 
we need. So long as the herb, shrub and tree are 
growing, so long are they busy at this work of 
purifying the air for us. When the light fades 
away during the night, this work ceases and 
the plant is in a passive state. The two king- 
doms are tuus perfectly adapted to each other, 
and the atmosphere seems to connect them and 
make them dependent upon each other. 
(To be continued.) 


aninenidalliidhineeecnie 
THE OCEAN BOTTOM. 

Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells singular 
stories of his adventures, when making search 
in the deep waters of the ocean. He gives some 
new sketches of what he saw at the “Silver 
Bauk,” near Hayti: ‘The banks of coral on 
which my divings were made are about forty 
miles in length, and from ten to twenty in 
breadth. On this bank of coral is presented to 
the diver one of the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes the eye ever beheld. The water varies 
from ten to one huadred feet in depth, and so 
clear that the diver can see from two to three 
hunired feet when submerged, with but little 
obstruction to the sight. 

“The bottom of the ocean, in many places, 
is as smooth as a marble floor; in others it is 
studded with coral columns, from ten to one 
hundred fect in height, and from one to eighty 
feet in diameter. The tops of those more jofty 
support a myriad of pyramidal penduwnts, each 
forming a myriad mure, giving reality to the 
imaginary abode of some water-nymph. In 
other places the pendants form arch after arch, 
and, as the diver stands on, the bottom of the 
ocean, and gazcs through in the deep winding 
avenues, he finds that they fill him with as sa- 
cred an awe as if he were in some old cathedral 
which had long been buried beneath old ocean’s 
wave. Here and there the coral extends even 
to the surface of the water, as if the loftier 
columns were towers belonging to those stately 
tewples that are now in ruins. 

“There were countless varieties of diminu- 
tive trees, shrubs, and plants in every crevice 
of the corals where water had deposited the 
earth. They were all of a faint hue, owing to 
the pale light they received, although of every 
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shade, and entirely different from plants that [| into their lungs, and partly from the vegetable 
am familiar with that vegetate‘upon dry land. | productions which they devour. 


One in particular attracted my attention; it 
resembled a sea-fan of immense size, of variega- 
ted colors, and the most brilliant hue. The 
fish which inhabit these “Silver Banks” I 
found as different in kind as the scenery was 
varied. They were of all forms, colors and 
sizes—from the symwetrical goby to the globe- 
like sunfish, from thg dullest hue to the 
changeable dolphin ; from the spots of the leo- 
pard to the hues of the sunbeam; from the 
harmless minnow to the voracious shark. 

“Some had heads like squirrels, others like 
cats and dogs, some of small size resembled the 
bull-terrier. Some darted through the water 
like meteors, while others could scarcely be 
seen to move. 

“To enumerate and explain all the various 
kinds of fish [ beheld while diving on these 
banks would, were I enough of a naturalist so 
to do, require more than my limits allow, for 
Iam convinced that most of the kinds of fish 
which inhabit the tropical seas can be found 
there. The sunfish, star fish, white shark and 
blue or shovel-nose shark were often seen. 

“There were also fish which resembled 
plants, and remained as fixed in their position 
asa shrub; the only power they possessed was 
to open and shut when in danger. Some of 
them resembled the rose when in full bloom, 
and were of all hues. There were the ribbon 
fish, from four or five inches to three feet in 
length ; their eyes are very large, and protrude 
like those of a frog. 

“ Another fish is spotted like a leopard, from 
three to ten feet in length. They build their 
houses like beavers, in which they spawn, and 
the male or female watches the egg until it 
hatches. I saw many specimens of the green 
turtle, some five feet long, which I should think 
would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds.” 

A CURIOUS THOUGHT—IS THE WORLD GROW. 
ING LARGER ? 

Is there not reason to think that this world is 
daily increasing in siz.? Is there not an action 
taking place on its surface analagous to that 
which occurs in a plastic cell when placed in 
circumstances favorable for its development ? 
To illustrate this thought: We plant a little 
acorn, weighing a few grains, in the ground. 
In the course of time it becomes the large oak, 
weighing thousands of pounds, and spreading 
its branches far and wide in every direction. 
This oak gets its weight and bulk principally 
from the air we breathe, and remains upon the 
earth thousands of years, perhaps, and under- 
goes a great many changes before it is finally 





“ restored to the atmosphere, even if this event 


ever does take place. So animals derive their 
Weight and bulk partly from the air they breathe 


When animals die, their bodies, it is true, are 
partly decomposed into gas, and restored to the 
atniosphere but they are principally seized upon 
and appropriated by growing vegetubles, which 
in their turn are devoured by other animals. 
[t thus seems to me that the corn, through the 
agency of its animal and vegetable productions, 
must be daily increasing at the expense of the 
atmosphere by which it is surrounded. In 
other words, the plants and animals of the earth 
are all the time appropriating to themselves the 
elements of the atmosphere, and forming out of 
them new compounds which remain upon the 
earth an almost indefinite length of time before 
they are decomposed and restored to the atmos- 
phere. This idea is illustrated in our coal 
mines. All coal was originally wood, and, like 
all wood, was formed principally at the expense 
of the elements of the atmosphere. 

This coal has remained upon the earth mil- 
lions of years, perhaps, and now at length, men, 
urged on by their necessities, are digging it up, 
and by burning it, restoring it in tue shape of 
carbonic acid to the atmospbere, from which it 
originally came. No one, it seems to me, can 
doubt that the earth is larger now than it was 
when this coal existed in the form of wood. 
Although the world may be increasing now, it 
does not follow that it will continue to increase 
for all time ; sooner or later an equilibrium will 
be established between the amounts of elemen- 
tary principles which the earth takes from and 
restores to the atmosphere. But at present, in 
ny opinion, it is like a growing animal ; its ab- 
sorption exceeds its waste. In a word, our 
planet is not a full grown earth ; it is merely 
an “ earthling.”— Scientific American. 





In Carbondale, Pa., in 1849, I was one day 
walking along the street with my little son, then 
about three or four years old. Looking before 
us a few rods, I saw the sidewalk broken by a 
deep ditch which had been cut through it for 
the purpose of laying pipe or something of the 
sort. ‘T'wo planks had been laid across the 
chasm for the convenience of passers by. On 
seeing it I instantly thought, now I will see 
what Willie will do when he comes to see it. 
So we walked on and talked on, and when we 
were within a few feet of the place, I knew by 
his sudden start that my boy had then first seen 
the dangerous place to which we were coming. 
He was grasping the middle finger of my left 
hand. Instantly he let go his grasp of me and 
reached his hand up that J miyhi yrasp him, as 
if he had said, “ I dare not trust my own strength 
to hold on to father new, I want father to hold 
on to me.” It was an appeal from his power 
to mine, a new abandonment of himself to my 
control, in view of a new danger. I said at the 
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time, thank God for this lesson of faith taught 
me by the child, and I know by experience how 
blessed it is to yield up the soul to God by 
deeper consecrations when sorrows are multi 
plied and dangers threaten.— Methodist Home 
Journal. 
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Philada,, 10th mo. 31. 30 N. Third St. 


—-—~er 

ITEMS. 
H. J., of West Chester, Pa., sends us the following 
correction of an item that appeared in our 33d No.: 


“To Measure A TREE.—The two sides of a right- 
angled triengle being equal, the third side will also 
be equal tothe others’—that is, equal to the sum of 
the others—which cannot be the case. The third 
side, or hypothenuse, is qual to the square root of 
the suin of the squares of the other two sides. 
Again, the stick of timber would be equal to the 
first distance measured, added to the length of the 
stake, or, which is the same, added to the distance 
from the bottom of the stake to the point at which 
the last observation is made. Therefore, 34 feet is 
the length of the stick that would be cut by the rule 
referred to. 


A letter from A. S. Herschel leads to the expecta- 
tion of a shower of meteors this November. Astron- 
omers regard the annual “ star shower” as having 
increased in brilliancy ever since the year 1863, 
‘when a large number of meteors were noticed at 
Wolverhampton, Eogland, November 15th, and Dr. 
Schmidt, at Athens, noticed their appearauce on the 
14th.” In 1864 and 1865 about 2000 meteors must 
have been visible at Greenwich, and last year at least 
8000. Of course neither of these approached the 
grand displays observed by Humboldt, in 1799, in 
South America, or that in the United States, in 1833. 
Olvers, on these grounds, ventured to predict that 
the next recarrence of the phenomenon would be in 
1867, although other astronomers regarded last year, 
a3 will be well recollected, as the time when the great- 
est periodical display was to be looked for. 

Calculating from the time when the greatest fre- 
quency of meteors was observed at Greenwich on 


the night of the 13th to the 14th November, last year, 
the earth will be in the same position at 6 A. M., 
Greenwich time, on Thuraday moroing, the 14th, at 
which it encountered the first portions of the meteor- 
ic stream. At 7.30 A. M., it will cross the medial 
line, and at 9 it will have passed completely across 
the placeofthestream. In Great Britain, therefore, 
daylight will prevent the view of most of the spee- 
tacle, whatever it may be. But on this side of the 
Atlantic, and in this city, the maximum of the 
meteoric display may be at about balf-past two 
o’clock A. M.,on Thursda®, the 14th. The stream of 
meteors ought, therefore, to commence at about one 
o’clock A. M.,and continue until four. Allowing one 
hour difference of time for every fifteen degrees 
weetward, the appearances will be probably at 
their height at Charleston at 2.10, and be visible in 
the city of Mexico about midnight. In New York 
on the other hand, they may be at their height at 
2.35, Quebec and Boston, 2.45, Halifax, 3.10, 
America, therefore, ought to be illuminated by 
| them through the whole night in some part, and it 
will be very interesting to our astronomers to 
observe how they keep time, and whether there is 
any uniformity of appearance in the heavens along 
the pathway marked out for them.—Public Ledger. 


General Howard’s report, as commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, has been submitted to the Sec- 
| retary of War. It is long and very interesting. He 
makes several important recommendations, the chief 
among which is the discontinuance of the burean as 
& separate institution after Seventh month next, 
when the present lawexpires. The expenditures for 
the past year have been about three and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, and there is a sufficient surp'us of 
unexpedded. appropriations from last year to carry 
the bureau through to Seventh month next. By 
that time Gen. Howard thinks the reconstruction will 
have so far progressed that it will be safe to with- 
draw the protection of the bureau, provided its edu- 
cational features are perpetuated by transfer to 
some national agency, which will continue them as 
they have been carried on heretofore. 


The following dispatches from the Indian Com- 
mission were recently received at Washington. 

Sr. Louts, Nov. 1, 
Hon. O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior: 

Please congratulate the President and the country 
upon the entire success of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission thus far. They concluded a treaty of peace 
with the Cheyennes of the south on the 25th ult.. this 
being the only tribe that has been at war in that 
quarter. More than 2,000 Cheyennes were present. 
The Arapahoes and Cheyennes treated together. We 
also made a distinct treaty with the Kiowas and Ca- 
manches confederated, of which tribes there were 
present 4,000 to 5,000 souls. Everything passed off 
satisfactorily. The commission expect to reach Lara- 
mie by the 9th of November, where Commissioner 
Beauvals telegraphs us we will meet the Crow, Sioux, 
northern Arapahoes, and all the northwestern In- 
dians. N. G. Taytor, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and President of 

the Indian Peace Commission. 

St. Louis, Nov. 1, 1867. 
O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior : 

The Indian Peace Commission bas this day arrived, 
in seventy-five hours, from Medicine Loige Creek. 
Treaties of peace have been effected with the five 
tribes south of the Arkansas, and I congratulate you 
upon the results thus far accomplished. The com- 
mission will leave on November 30 for the North 
Platte and Fort Laramie. A. 8. H. Wurrts, 

Secretary Indian Peace Commission. 





